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Our purses shall be proud, our garments poor; 
For ‘tis the mind that makes the body rich; 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest 
clouds, 
So honor peereth in the meanest habit. 
—TAMING OF THE SHREW 
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HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 


MarsHat Bipwe_t, Organist 
<> 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 

The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men an women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecie Maaazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, HARVEY GAUL! 


Our salutation this month goes cordially and 
deservedly to a man who does as much as any other 
on the town plot to keep the artistic and intel- 
lectual life of Pittsburgh in a healthy ferment. 
Harvey Gaul’s versatility provokes the wonder 
and admiration of his friends. As an organist he 
has long held his place as a master of that glorious 
instrument. As a composer of music his works 
find their way to the most important programs. 
As a reviewer of books he guides the taste of news- 
paper readers into a discriminating choice. Asa 
commentator on the fine arts he differentiates the 
meritorious from the meretricious. As a dramatic 
critic he upholds the exalted mission of the 
theater with a sympathetic and discerning mind 
by commending its triumphs and pointing the 
way to success when its ventures take the wrong 
road. And as an interpreter of life in the things 
which make life a source of joy in Pittsburgh, he 
is an indispensable citizen. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FOR 1933 


The International Exhibition of Paintings at 
the Carnegie Institute, which was not held in 
1932 because of economic conditions, will be re- 
sumed this year. Homer Saint-Gaudens, director 
of the Department of Fine Arts, will go to Euro 
in March to give his personal attention to a 
assembling of a representative collection of pic- 
tures from the Old World, and before going there 
will set in motion the usual arrangements for the 
gathering of the works of American artists. The 
Trustees of the Carnegie Institute have voted to 
abolish the international jury of painters who 
have in past years journeyed to Pittsburgh to 
award the prizes, and this task will now be com- 
mitted to a jury of three of the prominent art 
directors of the United States. 

The Founder’s Day, which was omitted last 
year for the same reasons, will be celebrated this 
year, and the International will be opened on 
that day, October 19, continuing through De- 
cember 10. 


““MAY IT LIVE LONG AND PROSPER"”’ 


ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Dear CarNgGIE: 

I want to tell you how much we enjoy the 
Magazine. Exiles from Pittsburgh, due to news- 
paper conditions, we welcome all news of our 
native place. From cover to cover it is devoured— 
the beautiful color work, the fine printing, the in- 
teresting articles, the fine editorials, all are 
admired and appreciated. 

May it live long and prosper. 

(Mrs. R. W.) Lyp1a Murpocu Jones 


You cannot make peace with documents. Peace 
must be in the hearts of men. 
—Hersert Hoover 
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BEHIND THE PICTURES BY THE 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 


By AvsBert C. DascHBacu 
A Director in the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 


Ir is a pleasure 
to record the 
setting of an- 
other milestone 
in Pittsburgh's 
long trek to the 
heights empy- 
rean. That lyric 
reference is, of 
course, to the 
twenty-third 
annual exhibi- 
tion by the Asso- 
ciated Artists—Pittsburgh’s own— 
which opened at the Carnegie Institute 
on the evening of February 9 with the 
customary preview, and on the follow- 
ing day to the public at large. The 
show will continue through March 9. 
Far be it from this chronicler to 
hazard a hasty estimate of individual 
performances. Leave that to worthier 
diagnosticians. Better still, let the 
works speak for themselves in their 
own language. What interests me more 
at the moment is the 
reckless energy and 
portentous purpose 
of this strictly indi- 
genous Pittsburgh 
art manifestation. 
From a mere ges- 
ture in 1910 it has 
in the course of 
twenty-three years 
become rather an 
amazing achieve- 
ment. To those of 
us who still recall 
that first miscellane- 
ous display ‘in the 
lobby of the old 
Grand Opera House, 
this thing of 1933 is 
distinctly a revela- 





LA ROCHE PERCEE, GASPE 


tion. One wonders indeed what Andrew 
Carnegie himself might think of this 
spiritual offspring which has gained so 
much impetus from his celebrated In- 
stitute. 

Entries for this year’s exhibition 
reached the surprising total of 858, an 
all-time high in local art production 
for a twelve-month. To certain market- 
minded cynics this gorgeous output may 
suggest the height of something else. 
Should any idle economist, for in- 
stance, imterpose an impertinent in- 
quiry as to the relation of production 
to sales, the retort colloquial is, ‘‘You’re 
asking me, mister!’ But to the more 
simple-minded the coincidence has far 
deeper implications. At long last is it 
not a truer barometer of the common 
weal than the day’s financial news, or 
even the status of steel? It appeals to 
me as a very happy unawareness, a 
blessed forgetfulness, and even a sug- 
gestion of that haunting injunction— 
“Except ye become as little children.”’ 





By Epwarp B. Lzgz 


Camilla Robb Russell Water-Color Prize ($25) 
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LIBERTY BRIDGE By JOHN KANE 
First Honor and Prize Award ($150) 
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BRADY'S BEND, EAST BRADY By L. W. BLANCHARD 
Third Honor and Prize Award ($50) 












But let us get back to those 858 entries 
and learn what the Jury of Selection and 
Awards had to say. Enter Edward 
Hopper, of New York City; Ross Mof- 
fett, of Miami University at Oxford, 
Ohio; and Francis Speight, of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts— 
all names familiar to Pittsburgh through 
their works in the Carnegie Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Paintings and three 
of the worthiest 
gentlemen who 
ever enacted that 
solemnest of in- 
dustries: the sepa- 
ration of the ins 
from the outs. 
Alone within the 
sacred portals of 
those third-floor 
galleries, with 
only three checkers 
to record their 
judgments, and a 
few porters to 
handle the casual- 
ties, they sat in 
all-day session, 
free and unham- 
pered by any ex- 
ternal influence 
whatsoever. This 
scrupulous detach- 
ment of the judici- 
ary from Pitts- 
burgh art politics, 
by the way, has been the subject of in- 
numerable compliments from the visit- 
ing juries through many years. At 
this juncture it is well to remind our- 
selves that the Jury is primarily one of 
Selection, not Rejection. It is a friendly 
enemy. Or you might call it, aptly 
enough, the Committee of Search and 
Seizure. For search they do, and when 
they find they seize. Nothing escapes 
their discerning eyes. The work pro- 
ceeds by rounds, the pictures having 
been arranged indiscriminately along 
the gallery walls. After a preliminary 
survey the deliberations fogi. At 


this point we interrupt the pace 
again for the moment to exp 


ain that, 
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BETTY JOAN 
By Ratpx BowMaNn 
Second Honor and Prize Award ($100) 
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notwithstanding certain suspicions to 
the contrary, the jury positively does 
devote its entire and exclusive atten- 
tion to each and every individual entry. 
How long does it take them to judge 
a good picture? Well, how long does it 
take you to detect a good tune? Or 
how long to decide when a poem is 
a poem and not a mere set of verses? 
It is really difficult to be mistaken, al- 
though not im- 
possible. 
Paintings some- 
times attract 
strongly on first 
inspection but fail 
to sustain that in- 
terest on closer 
study. Paintings 
too are sensitive to 
light and sur- 
roundings, all of 
which considera- 
tions are duly 
weighed. What 
juries invariably 
seek is the note of 
vitality and in- 
ventiveness, as 
opposed to the 
hackneyed and 
commonplace, no 
matter how so- 
histicated. The 
ifference is often 
subtle and elusive, 
and it is doubtful if any juror could ex- 
lain his aye or nay in a word. Only 
ios critics, with very large and poly- 
syllabic vocabularies, can do that. In 
any event, if the vote on a picture is 
unanimously favorable, that one goes 
into the accepted group. If the vote is 
unanimously negative, that one is an 
out. And that is that! Between these 
two extremes there will be a third 
group, much the largest of the three, and 
representing all pictures set aside for 
reconsideration. Thus the process goes 
on to its final conclusion. In the current 
exhibition somewhat less than half the 
entries were found to be acceptable. 
And the rejected ones? Well, that is a 


HOUSEBOATS By A. H. BENNETT 
One of the Oils in the Winning Group—Carnegie Institute Prize ($250) 
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LOOKING DOWN BRADY STREET BRIDGE 


By Estuer Pxi.uips 
Pittsburgh School of Design ($25) 












long and sometimes pathetic story. 
Many call it a mystery tale—without a 
solution. Some of them will be back 
next year, no doubt, and _ possibly 
qualify. In fact, there have been cases 
in which the rejected of yesteryear has 
turned up in a later exhibition as a 
class A product. Juries are like that. 
Furthermore, Pittsburgh juries pay no 
heed to names, reputations, or past suc- 
cesses. Anonymity rules. The prize- 
winner of one 
year not infre- 
quently finds 
himself in the 
discard a year 
later. It is all 
in the game. I 
mention these 
facts merely to 
show the incon- 
clusiveness of 
exhibition de- 
cisions, and as 
ointment to 
wounded sensi- 
bilities—es- 
pecially the 
young and 
tender. 

The award- 
ing of prizes is 
a more compli- 
cated cere- 
monial than the 
process of selec- 
tion. It in- 
volves conflict 
of opinion, more or less argumentation, 
perhaps a compromise, and finally a 
decision by ballot, which in the nature 
of things can never be satisfactory to 
All God’s Chillun. Still and all, it 
must be admitted that the judgments 
of Pittsburgh juries over a long period 
of years have been almost without fail 
sustained by the court of last resort. 
Time, after all, is the great eliminator. 
“Their noonday never knows what 
names immortal are; ‘tis night alone 
that shows how star surpasseth star.”’ 
So, I think it is well to heed the de- 
cisions of these visiting noncombatants. 
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INTERIOR BY ALEXANDER J. KOSTELLOW 
Ida Smith Memorial Prize ($100) 
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Although the jury system has been long 
and acrimoniously debated, no one has 
ever come forward with an adequate 
New Deal. To the Associated Artists 
these annual exams have unquestionably 
proved a guide and stimulus to the art 
spirit and a constant challenge to greater 
effort. And, let me add, the challenge 
has never been ignored. Murmurs of 
disappointment are incidental to every 
show, but there are n@ quitters. As 
between the 
jury and the 
deep sea, we go 
with the jury. 

There's a vast 
difference, of 
course, beween 
painting for a 
show and show- 
ing your paint- 
ings. And every 
true artist must 
be his own self- 
starter. More- 
over, he is his 
Own severest 
critic. There is 
nothing so con- 
ducive to an 
awakened art 
consciousness. 
as a jury rejec- 
tion. In that 
case the only 
sensible re- 
course is to take 
the thing home, 
look it over, hide it away, and go 
paint a better one. George Luks ob- 
served recently that no artist is worth 
a rubber nickel until he is sixty-five. 
So why worry? Besides, it isn’t the 
picture you painted that matters. It 
is the one you are going to paint. 
Therein lies the lure. Art is a quest, 
the picture only something past and 
done. Rudyard Kipling gives a clue, 
“I shall not find thee quick and kind, 
nor know thee till I die.’ A quest for 
what? Perhaps for something long lost. 

Who are these Associated Artists? 
They are today a chartered organization 
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of four hundred members. It is a very 
sociable organization, but in no narrow 
sense social. Having begun life as a 
street waif, so to speak, it has never lost 
the easy freedom of its birthright. 
There are still among us some elders 
who take a bit of natural pride in its 
upbringing along the straight path. 

he task, it should be admitted, was 
not beset with many difficulties. 

I know of no other organization 
whose spirit has remained so command- 
ingly democratic over so long a period 
of life, or in which politics has played 
so slight a part. It is in the finest sense 
an all-Pittsburgh institution, in which 
formal membership may be had for the 
asking and by payment of the nominal 
fees. Its tradition and laws preserve 
and protect it from any tendencies to- 
aaa exclusiveness. Throughout its 
life it has scorned every temptation to 
depart from its original single purpose. 
It recognizes only that mysterious Fand 
of understanding based on a common 
interest in creative art, which brings 
together men and women, young and 
old, of every race, creed, color, and con- 


dition. Memberships are divided into 
associate and active. An associate 
membership is obtained by securing the 
sponsorship of two active members and 
making formal oe An active 
member is one who has been successful 
in two encounters with the jury. That 
achievement gives him a vote. 

The jury of three nonresident artists 
is chosen annually by ballot of the en- 
tire active membership. The ballot 
usually carries the names of eight or ten 
candidates, whose permission has been 
previously secured. They are always 
artists of national reputation, and their 
services, except for their attendant ex- 

nses, are rendered gratuitously. Their 
sae day’s work is customarily fol- 
lowed by a reception and dinner, which 
was held this year at the Harvard-Yale- 
Princeton Club with Samuel Harden 
Church and Homer Saint-Gaudens as 
guest speakers. A most happy event 
it proved to be. The jurors themselves, 
it may be added, were quite speechless. 

The Associated Artists sorrowfully 
record the passing of two members— 
Mary M. M. Scully and W. J. Holland. 


CLEVELAND PAINTERS 


= year in May the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art sponsors an exhibition 
in that city of the work of Cleveland 
artists and craftsmen. The quality and 
scope of the exhibition, the excellent 
way in which it is presented, and its 
appreciation by the citizens of Cleve- 
land have made it one to be envied by 
other American museums. 

For the past four years a selection o 
the paintings from this annual exhibi- 
tion has been made and circulated with 
the praiseworthy idea of acquainting 
the people of other cities with the work 
of Cleveland artists. The current thirty- 
six paintings by twenty-five artists are 
now at the Carnegie Institute. 

The exhibition as a whole has an 
atmosphere of freshness, spontaneity, 


and competency. It represents a high 
level of achievement. There is a note of 
unity and accord throughout which 
may be attributed to the fact that in the 
art life of Cleveland the Museum and 
the Cleveland School of Art are the two 
important factors. Of more than pass- 
ing interest is the sympathy and agree- 
ment as to approach and technique that 
is found among these Cleveland artists. 

It is a very even exhibition although 
the two canvases by Henry G. Keller, 
a senior teacher at the Cleveland School 
of Art, set the pace which at times seems 
difficult for others to follow. The work 
of Mr. Keller is known in Pittsburgh as 
are the paintings of E. Bart-Gerald, 
Carl Binder. Clarence H. Carter, Paul 
B. Travis, and George G. Adomeit, all 
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WILLIAM STOLTE 
By Crarence H. Carter 


of whom have, at one time or another, 
exhibited in the Carnegie Internationals. 
Carl Gaertner, an artist who is new to 
Pittsburgh, shows two large canvases, 


‘“Night’”’ and “‘The Park,’’ which are 
exceptional in pattern and offer an im- 
pressive study in light. Grace V. Kelly, 
who is also known for her able water 
colors, has a painting, ‘“‘The Curb 
Market, Galway,’’ which is beautiful 
in its tonal effect. In the canvas 
‘‘Pappy’’ Natalie Grauer presents a 
well-drawn and carefully modeled head. 
Rolf Stoll’s still life, ‘‘Plums and 
Quinces,’” is nicely composed and 
satisfying in color. Stanley Clough in 
his two canvases, “‘Wash Day’’ and 
‘Provincetown Scene,’’ offers studies in 
pattern in which the color is made sub- 
servient to the problem at hand. 
William J. Eastman’s ‘‘Port of Sollar, 
Spain’’ is colorful and is skillfully 
handled in foreground and distance. 
The scene depicted in Thomas Clough’s 
“River from Pittsburgh’’ may not be 
recognized by the people in this com- 
munity but that should not prevent 
admiration for the way in which the 
artist has used the bridge, steamboat, 


ITALIAN STILL LIFE 
By E. Bart-GeraLp 


and mills as patterns in his composition. 

It would seem that these Cleveland 
painters are primarily interested in 
design. “‘A design,’’ to quote a painter- 
critic, ‘‘must be stated finally, dotaitely. 
otherwise the design is uncertain, the 
idea, if any, is not conveyed, and we 
have that dreadful thing called 
‘mush.’ ’’ There is no “‘mush’’ in the 
Cleveland paintings, for in many of 
them everything is sacrificed to pattern, 
and the result is justified. There is no 
mistaking the problem the artists offer 
themselves and the frank way in which 
they go about to solve it. Design to 
many of these Cleveland artists is given 
the position that Ingres gave drawing. 

In this exhibition are no extremely 
modernistic paintings, and in only a 
few canvases can one trace a definite 
European influence, yet the modern 
idiom aepnees in practically all of them. 
Cleveland artists have learned their 
fundamentals well and developed their 
individual gifts and talents in painting. 
The exhibition conveys the idea that 
Cleveland is a creative city. 

The paintings will remain on exhibi- 
tion at the Institute through March 30. 
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THE ONCE-UPON-A-TIME HOUR 


By Exizasetu Keita Botset 
Childrens Librarian, East Liberty Branch of the Carnegie Library 


QuiTE according 

to Longfellow’s 

description, the 

‘*Children’s 

Hour”’ of stories 

at the Carnegie 

Library and its 

branches comes 

‘‘between the 

dark and the 

daylight,’’ and 

forms an inter- 

lude between 

school and dinner time, so that it is to 
the children at least “‘a pause in the 
day's occupation.’’ Occasionally, 
stories are told on Saturdays, but for 
the most part, the regular story hour 
occurs once a week, late in the after- 
noon, and is attended by an eager 
throng which scarcely waits to wash 
its hands after school, so anxious is it 
to get to the Library. The story-teller 
assembles the children and leads them 
to the story-hour room, where the 
group seats itself on chairs or benches, 
places its books on the floor, and gazes 
at her with shining, expectant eyes. 
“Once upon a time,’’ she begins—and 
the room is straightway transformed 
into fairyland or Camelot or Sherwood 
Forest or the plains of Troy. After 
two stories, and perhaps a poem, the 
group must be dismissed to find its way 
back tothe Boys and Girls Room 
again. Far from being a story hour, the 
time for each audience must be limited 
to fifteen or twenty minutes, since its 
anxiously waiting successor must have 
its turn. Occasionally, it is necessary 
to repeat the stories five or six times in 
order that none of the several hundred 
children should go away disappointed. 
The origin of story-telling in public 
libraries dates back over thirty years. 
A Pittsburgh librarian, Charlotte Keith 


Bissell, in 1899 was spending an after- 
noon in one of the recently opened 
children’s rooms. She was much in- 
terested in the whole project of li- 
braries for boys and girls, which was at 
that time still in its experimental stage, 
and consequently was eeale observant 
of all that went on. It was with some 
concern that she saw two or three of 
the younger children come in and leaf 
listlessly through several picture books 
with apparently no effort to grasp their 
meaning. She wondered what the 
result would be if a librarian could teil 
—not read—the story to the children 
so that they would be interested in the 
contents as well as in the pictures. At 
that moment a quotation from a book 
she had recently read—‘‘Polly Oliver's 
Problem’’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin— 
flashed through her mind. Said seven- 
teen-year-old Polly, ‘‘I would like to 
get groups of children together in 
somebody's parlor twice a week and tell 
them stories—the older children one 
day in the week and the younger ones 
another."” The librarian questioned 
why this institution of the story hour, 
which had been received so successfully 
in hospitals and other gatherings of 
children, should not find its most 
logical place in a library, where it could 
be used not as a means of entertain- 
ment but to introduce books. Her 
original idea was to be the library 
story-teller, and go from branch to 
branch and tell stories; but at that 
time there were no funds to pay for 
such a position; and she was therefore 
obliged to restrain her enthusiasm until 
later in the year, when she was placed 
in charge of the West End Branch and 
authorized to make any story-telling 
experiments she wished. Accordingly, 
she visited several schools in the dis- 
trict and promised that on a certain 
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Friday afternoon the story of Shake- 
speare’s ‘Merchant of Venice’’ would 
be told in the West End Childrens Room 
to the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades. The occasion was prepared for 
by making a poster of the merchant, 
under which were placed all the avail- 
able copies of the Shakespeare story 
books. On the afternoon the small 
library was thronged with three hun- 
dred eager boys a girls. They listened 
breathlessly to the tale, and when it 
was finished, clamored for copies of the 
book in order that they might read it 
for themselves. Not one copy of any 
story from Shakespeare was left on the 
shelf and thus it was that the value of 
the story hour for the public library 
was established. 

Miss Frances J. Olcott, director of 
children’s work, forthwith incorporated 
the story hour as a regular part of the 

rogram of work with boys and girls. 
he arranged the stories in cycles, so 
that interest was sustained from week 
to week and the same story was told 
in all the agencies on the same day. 
One year it was the Iliad and the 


Odyssey; another, it was the Norse 
saga and the Ring of the Nibelungs; 
another, it was the tales of Charle- 


magne and his paladins; but all the 
stories were told with the purpose of 
acquainting the children with the rich 
heritage of literature which was theirs 
if they but knew about it. Friday 
afternoon was story day, and was 
anticipated for the entire week. Con- 
temporary reports declare that the 
ppeerennr’ most dreaded by erring 
oys and girls was to be ‘kept in” 
Fridays, so that they were compelled to 
miss the library stories. Nobody under 
nine years of age was admitted; it was 
distinctly a story hour for older boys 
and girls. But the small children, 
staring bewilderedly at picture books, 
who had unconsciously been the in- 
spiration of the library story hour, 
were not forgotten. In 1902 a separate 
program of stories, made up from fairy 
tales, folk literature, and Bible stories, 
was arranged and told to younger 
children on a day other than the one 
on which the cycle story hour was held. 

From that time on, story-telling re- 
ceived tremendous impetus from other 
pioneers in the field. Miss Marie L. 
Shedlock came from England, and 
demonstrated the value of stories for 
libraries, kindergartens, day nurseries, 
playgrounds—any and every gathering 


STORY-TELLING WITH A REFLECTOSCOPE, WYLIE AVENUE BRANCH 
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ASSEMBLING FOR THE STORY-TELLING HOUR, LAWRENCEVILLE BRANCH 


of children. Mrs. Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen contributed her idea of the 
story as a really artistic presentation, 
and her knowledge of the vast volume 
of Norse folk literature. Libraries all 
over the country began to follow in 
Pittsburgh's footsteps and assign the 
story hour a definite place in their work 
with boys and girls. And in Pitts- 
burgh itself, scarcely a decade after its 
first modest beginnings, organized story- 
telling as a regular part of library work 
had reached such proportions that a 
position was created for a supervisor 
of story-telling in the Library. She 
edited lists, selected versions of stories 
most suitable for telling, arranged the 
programs, deciding upon the stories for 
each day, and in some cases went to 
the various agencies and told the stories 
herself. The peak of story-telling was 
reached in 1924, when the attendance 
at story hours during the year numbered 
nearly 150,000! 
Since that year, 


the emphasis on 
story-telling in library work has les- 
sened, not because it is felt that stories 
are any less important as an introduc- 
tion to literature, but because the pres- 
sure of other work has tended to crowd 


them out. No longer is it possible for 
a busy children’s librarian, circulating 
almost twice as many books as in 1924, 
to take time to prepare regular cycle 
stories from the classics. In fact, the 
after-school rush to the Library for 
books for. reference and reading is so 
large as to make it tremendously difh- 
cult for any member of the staff to leave 
the room long enough to tell the stories, 
even after they have been prepared. 

One agency has been compelled to dis- 
continue regular story hours entirely, 

and the other branches have only the 
story hour for the younger children. 
At first glance, it might seem that there 
is compensation for this in the fact that 
the story is available so widely else- 
where. Told at children’s parties for 
pure entertainment; told at church for 
moral elevation; told in school to illus- 
trate subjects all the way from science 
to public health—the story now serves 
purposes varied in the extreme. But, 

unfortunately, few of these stories con- 
tain that prerequisite of literary ex- 
cellence cok careful preparation which 
the Library has always required of any 
story that it permits to be told. The 
children are quick to see the difference. 
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Says one, “I come from far’’—nearly 
two miles!—'‘to listen to stories at the 
Library because the lady uses such pretty 
words.’ Another child, describing a 
story told by a children’s librarian, re- 
marked, ‘Boy, you should ‘a’ heard 
her. She talked almost as good as the 
President of the United States!’’ And 
it is further to be regretted that the 
generation of children who—chiefly 
through the medium of Library stories 
—had an intimate acquaintance with 
the lotus-eaters of Odysseus and the 
Rhinegold of the Volsunga Saga is 
rapidly passing away. 

he method of presenting stories in a 
library is generally simple narration 
but, by way of variation with a special 
group, occasionally stories are told and 
then immediately dramatized by the 
children. Or stories may be told from 
picture books (as illustrated on the cover 
of the Magazine), and the book held up 
to view by the story-teller, who turns 
the pages as the story progresses. A re- 
cent and highly successful development 
in story-telling is the accompaniment of 
a reflectoscope, when pictures from the 
story are thrown on the screen while 
the tale is being related. This method is 
particularly effective in introducing 
whole books, such as “‘Alice in Wonder- 
land’’ and “Treasure Island.’’ In pass- 
ing, it might be mentioned that a list 
of stories suitable for telling with the 
reflectoscope has been included in the 
1932 edition of ‘‘Stories to Tell to 
Children’’—a booklet just off the Car- 
negie Institute Press,. which gives a 
selection of stories old and new, with 
sources for the story-teller. 

Stories often serve purposes unsus- 
pected by the story-teller. An eight- 
year-old was slipping into line to ‘‘re- 
es is, to go to the story hour 
or the second time—when the li- 
brarian started to dissuade her. 
‘They're the same stories over again, 
Hannah; don’t you think you'd better 
let someone else have your place?” 

‘Oh, Miss Mitchell,” the little girl 
pane eagerly, “‘please let me go; I 
ave story hour for my brothers-and sis- 
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ters at home, and I want to hear it again 
so I can tell the middle part just right.”’ 

And as interestedly, if less spon- 
taneously, the children in one school, 
urged by the expression teacher, tell 
the rest of the class the stories heard at 
the library the day before—*‘And they 
get the phraseology surprisingly well,”’ 
the teacher reported. Echoes which 
hint of an even farther-reaching  in- 
fluence of the story hour often come to 
the ears of the librarian. Many a 
middle-aged woman will step into the 
Boys and Girls Room and ask, ‘‘Do 
you still have stories on Tuesdays? I 
loved the Tuesday stories better than 
anything else when I was a little girl 
and I'd like my little girl to enjoy 
them too.” 

Or an eager high-school student will 
comment in passing: ‘Say, I'll never 
forget the day I came to the library 
with the seventh grade and you told 
about ‘A Tale of Two Cities.’ I've 
been reading Dickens ever since.”’ 

In the changes and chances that are 
being thrust upon us, in this world 
that seems yearly to be growing more 
workaday, when the emphasis in li- 
brary work is perforce being shifted to 
getting children the books they want 
rather than making them want the 
right books, there is need, as never 
before, for the library story hour. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


Tt twentieth annual Pittsburgh 
Salon of Photographic Art,under the 
auspices of the Photographic Section of 
the Academy of Science and Art, opens 
at the Carnegie Institute on March 17. 

The jurors for this year, all American 
pictorial photographers with inter- 
national reputations, are Clare J. Crary, 
of Warren, Pennsylvania; Alexander 
Laventon, of Rochester, New York; 
and D. J. Ruzicka, of New York City. 
They will meet on February 24 and 25 
to select the prints for admission. 


@ 
Gaeme from her horse at the con- 

clusion of her ride with Jason over 
the bridle paths of the Garden of Gold, 
Penelope led the animal to his stall, 
and placed him beside the Gardener's 
horse. Her cheeks were glowing from 
the exercise, and her eyes were bright 
with pleasure. 

“One thing, Jason, that our modern 
women have over your ancient Greek 
girls,’ she said, as they walked to- 
ward the cottage, ‘‘is our freedom of 
out-of-door sports. What were the 
pastimes of the girls with whom you 
grew up? They must have led a mo- 
notonous existence. 

“Not at all, Penelope. Our modern 
women may have a few other forms of 
sport—golf, perhaps, and flying—but 
the Greek girls practiced nearly every 
kind of exercise that is known among 
the women of today. In Sparta they 
rode horses, they swam, fenced, ran 
races, held jumping matches, threw the 
discus and the javelin, wrestled, played 
tennis and bowls—in fact they were in 
the open air a great part of every day.” 

‘Was it just for their own enjoyment 
that they did these things?”’ 

“No, Penelope; Lycurgus, our great 
lawgiver, decreed that there should 
be physical, though not political, 
equality of the sexes. He held that 
wool-weaving was a more suitable oc- 
cupation for slaves than for free women; 
and that women, just as much as men, 
should aim at physical perfection, which 
could only be reached by careful train- 
ing. He valued physical beauty only by 
eugenic seumliedie holding that 
woman's highest ideal was mother- 
hood, and a fine race could be main- 
tained only if the women as well as 
the men were trained into a state of 
physical fitness. With all this play 
the girls of Sparta grew to a greater 
height, and were noted for their health 
and beauty above the girls of Athens, 
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who paid more attention to sewing, 
knitting, and the duties of the home.”’ 
“Did these Spartan women work in 
the fields and help with the harvest?’ 
“No, that—like the wool-weaving— 
was reserved for slaves.”’ 
‘‘But we have no slaves today!”’ 
“Yes, Penelope, the machine is the 
slave of today. The hard toil which 
shortened the lives of men and women 
fifty years ago has been taken over by 
the machine, with lighter work and an 
expanding lot of it for human beings to 
perform. The machine, when we reach 
a perfect distribution of its products, is 
the slave that is going to feed, clothe, 
and shelter us all.”’ 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


A few years ago a beautiful custom 
was begun by some Pittsburgh citizens 
—the giving of books instead of flowers 
in tribute to a departed friend. This 
plan has found especial favor among 
members of the legal profession, who 
are constantly presenting lasting books 
to the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh in 
memory of former associates. A number 
of books bearing memorial inscriptions 
to the late judges Cohen, Martin, Ford, 
and Miller have been added from time to 
time in this manner to the Library's 
growing collections. 

Upon the death 
of Frank C. 
McGirr a group 
of his colleagues 
gave $40 for 
books to be pur- 
chased in his 
memory. Books 
on law, local his- 
tory, and religion 
were fittingly 
selected to bear 
this esteemed 


Franx C. McGirr name. For some 
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fifty years Mr. McGirr was known in 
Pittsburgh as an able and revered 
gentleman of the bar, a scholar and 
counselor who was long an honor to his 
city. 

A gift of $25,000 in cash has just 
come into the Garden of Gold from a 
giver who wishes the donation to be 
credited anonymously. This generous 
contribution is intended to promote the 
good work of the Carnegie Institute, 
especially in the Fine Arts and Museum 
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departments, and it will be particularly 
useful in keeping the educational pro- 
gram for the benefit of all the school 
children of Pittsburgh at its highest 
efficiency. It may not be inappropriate 
to say that the same anonymous friend 
has contributed handsomely to the 
social necessities of these trying times. 

With this issue of the Magazine the 
gifts of money recorded in its pages 
since its first appearance stand at 
$985,976.06. 


IN A STORM 


How the Carnegie Library Is Meeting Reduced Appropriations 
by Intensified Service 


By RatpH MuNnN 


Director of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


By the voluntary 
action of the 
Board of Trustees 
the Carnegie Li- 
brary’s appro- 
priation from the 
City of Pitts- 
burgh for 1933 
was reduced 
$89,645, or 16 
per cent. This 
reduction is in 
addition to one 
of $46,000 made in 1932, making a de- 
crease of over $135,000, or 23 per cent, 
in two years. 

This reduction was proposed by the 
Board of Trustees and accepted by the 
City Council because of their convic- 
tion that tax reduction must precede 
business recovery. 

The temporary necessity for such 
action seemed so compelling that it was 
adopted, despite the fact that un- 
employment has caused an enormous 
increase in the demand for library 
service. Normal growth has _ been 
swept aside before the mounting de- 
mands of unemployed readers. An in- 
Crease in use eo over 50 per cent is re- 
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corded since that fateful day in October, 
1929. Since 1925—and the Library 
fund is now back to the 1925 basis— 
there is an increase of 123 per cent in 
the number of books borrowed, from 
1,915,465 to 4,270,635. 

To absorb these decreases in funds in 
the face of greatly increased use is the 
ne with which the Library staff 

as been struggling. A continuous 
book supply—both replacements of 
worn copies and new titles—is a first 
essential in library service. In the re- 
duction of 1932 the book fund was cut 
$30,000—from $112,500 to $82,500. 
This brought the fund to so low a 
figure that no further large reduction 
could be made, and the 1933 budget was 
finally balanced with a decrease of only 
$3,900 in the amount allowed for books. 

Since books and salaries absorb nearl 
90 per cent of the entire Library fand. 
it is apparent that the protection of the 
book fund meant that practically all 
of the reduction had to be made in the 
expenditure for salaries. 

his led first to a general salary re- 
duction throughout the Library, a step 
which the Board of Trustees took most 
reluctantly because librarians’ salaries 
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have always been notoriously low in 
comparison with those of members of 
other professions demanding equal prep- 
aration. 

Since no reasonable reduction in the 
salary rates could absorb the entire 
decrease in funds, it was necessary to 
shorten the hours of opening of some 
agencies, and place certain members 
of the staff on a part-time basis, chiefly 
three-fourths time. 

The Mt. Washington, West End, 
Hazelwood, and Knoxville branches, 
formerly o every day, were ac- 
cordingly placed on a three-day-a-week 
schedule. These four branches were 
selected because their reading rooms 
are used less by idle men than is the 
case in the larger branches. 

The Lawrenceville, East Liberty, 
Homewood, South Side, and Wylie 
Avenue branches continue to be open 
every day, except that on Fridays they 
close at one oclock. All branches are 
now closed from six to seven oclock 
every evening, permitting all librarians 
to go to dinner at the same hour. These 
changes make ——— to operate 
with a smaller staff. 

Other retrenchments in the Library's 
former services include the discon- 
tinuance of “*‘Among Our Books,”’ the 
monthly list of new books for adults, 
and ‘‘The Enchanted Door,’’ which 
covered the field of children’s litera- 
ture. The Boys and Girls Department 
in the Central Library is closed every 
morning, except Saturday. 

It will be noted that throughout the 
retrenchment plan the services of the 
Central Library have been favored at 
the expense of the branches. This 
policy is based upon the belief that at 
one point within the city normal li- 
brary service should be available to 
everyone. A further decision of policy 
is that the educational and cleans 
tional services shall be maintained at a 
high level of efficiency even though the 
supply of the lighter recreational books 
must be greatly curtailed. 

It is because of the economical con- 
duct of the Library that reductions can 


be made only at the expense of public 
service. Special committees of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Civic 
Club scrutinize the budget and review 
the work of the Library every year. 
The suggestions of these groups, sup- 
plementing the continuous efforts of the 
trustees and librarians, have resulted in 
methods which reflect a high degree of 
efficiency and economy. 

The Board of Trustees greatly regrets 
that these restrictions in service must 
come just at the time when Pittsburgh- 
ers are making the greatest use of the 
Library. Periods of unemployment are 
precisely the time when library facilities 
should be greatly expanded, just as 
relief activities are extended. 

Despite all of these retrenchments the 
Library staff is united in its determina- 
tion to make the best of present con- 
ditions and give the people of Pitts- 
burgh the most satisfactory service 
which restricted facilities will permit, 
looking confidently forward to the re- 
turn of those happy days which are to 
restore the normal resources of this 
great institution. 


HONORS FOR TECH’S 
ARCHITECTURE COURSES 


7 Carnegie Institute of Technology 
takes pride in learning of the award 
of two notable scholarships to James A. 
Mitchell and Dahlen K. Ritchey, both 
graduates in the class of 1932 in the De- 
ee of Architecture, College of 

ine Arts. These scholarships were 
open to students in architecture 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Mitchell, who received the 
‘‘Societé des Architectes Dipléme’’ Gold 
Medal for the most values in senior 
design at Tech last year, has won a 
scholarship of $1,800 for a year’s gradu- 
ate study at Columbia University. 
This marks the first time that the award 
has not gone to a Columbia graduate. 
Mr. Ritchey has been given $400 for 
graduate study in architecture at Har- 
vard University. 
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JOSEPH R. WOODWELL 
(1842-1911) 


By Homer Saint-GauDENS 
Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


n an exhibition of paintings by 
Beers R. Woodwell the Carnegie 
Institute pays special tribute to a 
trustee who was at the same time an 
attist, an art patron, and a man of 
affairs. 

Born in Pittsburgh on September 7, 
1842, Joseph Wood- 
well went to 
Europe to study art 
in the early sixties, 
first in Paris under 
Lambinet at the 
Julien Academy, 
and later at Barbi- 
zon, with Ridg- 
way Knight and 
Alfred Sisley as his 
companions. Dur- 
ing his student 
days in France he 
came to know 
Jacque, Renoir, 
and Camille Pis- 
sarro. Influenced 
as he naturally was 
by both the Barbi- 
zon painters and 
the growing school 
of impressionists, 
he took from such 
men as Millet on 
the one hand and 
Monet on the 
other that which best served his tem- 
perament without sacrificing his indi- 
viduality. He returned to America 
about 1867 to associate himself with the 
hardware firm which bore his father’s 
name. From that period on, Joseph 
Woodwell divided his time equally be- 
tween his business and his art. 

Both because of Woodwell’s ability 
as a painter and his European associa- 
tions, he soon became recognized as a 


JOSEPH WOODWELL 


leader among his fellow artists in 
Pittsburgh. With his old friend, Alfred 
S. Wall, he took the initial steps to- 
ward developing in this city of mun- 
dane affairs an undercurrent that sought 
to turn a fair portion of thought to- 
ward those things which make for the 
charm of life. In 
the course of this 
effort Woodwell 
was asked by 
Andrew Carnegie 
to become one of 
the original trustees 
of the Carnegie In- 
stitute. As a mem- 
ber of the Board 
he served for fifteen 
years on the Fine 
Arts Committee, of 
which at the time 
of his death he was 
the chairman. 

Art is far too 
frail to be forced 
unduly. Often in 
the theater, in 
literature, and in 

ainting it has 
~ said that five 
hours’ artistic 
effort a day is all 
that any worth- 
while man can 
compass. Therefore, it is a grateful oc- 
casion when an opportunity is offered 
for reminiscence upon an individual who 
took up art first as an avocation, but 
who later in its leisurely pursuit created 
all unknowingly a vocation, the re- 
sults of which will remain long after 
the sign of the firm on the corner of the 
Boulevard of the Allies and Wood 
Street has disappeared into history. 

The essence of art movements has 
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OLD WOODWELL ESTATE, WILKINSBURG 
By Joseps WoopweELL 


fluctuated wildly. There have been 

riods when art has stagnated, dropped 
into saccharine desuetude, turned sour 
and stale from lack of stirring. There 
have also been periods when those on 
the artistic ekemanan have rolled so 


fast that they have seen nothing of the 


world through which they passed. 

Let us, therefore, 
remember that the de- 
cades between 1870.and 
1910 were very differ- 
ent ones from our pres- 
ent strenuous years. 
Those past periods 
were epochs of ac- 
cepted standards rather 
than of caustic criti- 
cism of the social 
order; times of con- 
struction rather than 
of chemical analysis. 
Life then may have 
been harder, but cer- 
tainly it was not so 
nervous. Pleasures 
were relaxation from 
work rather than dis- 
traction from worry. 
All of which may be 
seen in the mirror of 
art with which Joseph 


PALMS 
By Joseps WoopwELL 


Woodwell so delightfully and so in- 
evitably reflected his age. This is the 
most sincere compliment we can pay a 
painter. For while a good artist of 
yesterday will be a good artist of today 
and a good artist of today will be a 
good one of tomorrow, nevertheless, 
the nature of the results of yesterday, to- 
day, or tomorrow will 
be altogether at vari- 
ance. 

Of course there are 
two types of artist, 
both of which have 
their place. There is 
the artist who repre- 
sents the tenor of his 
time, as Corot repre- 
sented it in the French 
romantic period of 
1796-1875. There is the 
artist who battled con- 
temporary opinion, 
glorying in the banner 
of reform, whatever 
that might mean, as 
Manet gloried a little 
later. 

Joseph Woodwell 
was of the Corot type, 
the natural result of 
his association with 
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the quiet and reflective men of the 
Barbizon school. All the more is this 
evident because of the sensitiveness so 
obvious in every stroke of his brush. 
He had far too much sincerity and 
clarity of vision to be tempted into the 
pitfalls of sugared sentimentality or 
pretty-prettiness which was so prev- 
alent in that era. 

Art to Joseph Woodwell was no 
agony of effort, no saturnine dissection 
of the more drab aspects of the world 
about us. As a matter of fact, art to 
him raised no question of thought what- 
soever in the deductive sense of the 
word. Woodwell gave his thought and 
his ability to those material objects 
that have so much to do with the neces- 
sary side of progress. In art he became 
a man who took pleasure in his world. 
He had enthusiasms and he wanted his 
friends to share those enthusiasms. 
Art to Woodwell existed primarily to 
provide an emotional recreation in the 
strictest sense of the word. He sought 
in art that which would give an emo- 
tional bath to tired business nerves, 
as entrancing music gives an emotional 
He 
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bath to frayed auditory senses. 
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knew nothing of self-expression or 
personality, but he possessed both 

ualities to an unlimited degree. He 
fete subconsciously that in painting he 
should present what he saw, colored in 
terms of his imagination, and expressed 
in symbols which would cause his 
friends to see and believe and revel in 
what he saw and believed. 

Woodwell was free from critical in- 
hibitions. He never worried about 
feeling ridiculous nor did he fret about 
his sense of refinements. It came to 
him easily, not as the result of analyti- 
cal study, but as a consequence of an 
exercised imagination. It was an. im- 
agination cheerfully content -to be 
guided by a mental balance that worked 
with elasticity, combining without 
conscious effort a sense of beauty with 
a sense of truth. His subconscious artis- 
tic judgment was of the right kind and 
it told in the right place. 

Joseph Woodwell craved and achieved 
education, meaning by that word, the 
acquiring of what is not only profit- 
able for business success, but what is 
profitable for the inner being. He did 
not restrict the care of his soul to the 


THE ROAD TO COFFIN’S BEACH, MASSACHUSETTS 
By Joszpa WoopwELL 
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period between eleven and twelve 
oclock on Sunday mornings. As a re- 
sult he was of outstanding value to the 
artists about him, for the gap between 
artists and business men is wide, and it 
requires the eclecticism of a wholly 
educated personality to bridge that 
gap, to bring each type of individual 
into accord with others for their mutual 
happiness and emotional profit. 

f course struggle is good for the 
soul. It makes for advancement, prog- 
ress, and character but when carried 
too far, it makes for destruction. 
There are times when we have need to 
survey and to consolidate gently and 
wistfully what we already know; 
times when we should follow well- 
recognized paths away from stress and 
strain. Such a time is the present one. 


We need Joseph Woodwell today. 

The twenty-eight Woodwell paint- 
ings in the current exhibition will 
remain on view through March 30. 


AMERICAN ART 
MARCHES ON! 


A crn report comes from the 
American Federation of Arts at 
Washington, which has recently made 
public some pertinent statistics on 
American investments in the fine arts 
during the year 1932, which indicate 
that this year will probably stand out 
as a period of ama achievement in the 
history of the arts in America. 

More than a thousand art museums 
and associations maintained their ser- 
vices during 1932. Only one important 
museum was obliged to close tempo- 
rarily and two went on part time. 

A conservative estimate would give 
for the year 5,000 temporary exhibi- 
tions, showing 100,000 works of art, 
valued at $10,000,000, representing the 
work of 65,000 artists. Eliminating 
from this number the professional artists 
and the small number of deceased and 
foreign artists whose work was ex- 
hibited, this figure means that more 
than 75 per cent of the works of art 


exhibited during the past year were by 
amateur artists, who practice the arts 
as an avocation, yet whose work is of 
professional quality. 

The value of individual exhibitions 
ranged from $1,500 to $500,000. The 
sales at one exhibition, by no means of 
the first importance, totaled $9,000. 
Cash prizes worth $16,000 were dis- 
tributed to exhibitors at the annual 
exhibitions for which information is 
available. Many exhibitions were held 
for the benefit of unemployment relief, 
at one of which $100,000 was raised. 


THE ETCHINGS OF 
CHARLES MERYON 


H™ among the names of brilliant 
nineteenth-century French painters 
might well have been that of Charles 
Meryon (1821-66) had it not been for a 
physical handicap. Color blindness 
thwarted his interpretation of art by 
means of the brush, and so he turned 
undauntedly to the etching needle to 
express his creative genius. So pre- 
cocious was his talent that he is 
credited with having mastered all his 
technique in the art of etching in the 
almost unheard-of space of six months. 

Quite unappreciated in his day, ~ 
haps in — ue to his pursuing a then 
neglected medium, he is now con- 
sided not only one of the greatest 
etchers of his century but of all time. 
Vigor and poetry, in union with a con- 
summate still, marked all his works, 
the most famous, of course, now being 
his twelve views of old Paris. 

Fifty-one etchings and three draw- 
ings by Meryon are now on exhibition 
in the balcony of the Hall of Sculpture 
of the Carnegie Institute. The closing 
date, which was originally announced 
as February 26, has been extended to 
March 5. 

JOHN MILTON ON EDUCATION 


I call therefore a complete and generous educa- 
tion that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skillfully, and magnanimously all the offices, 
both private and public, of peace and war. 
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“THOUGHT” AND THE CRAFTSMAN 


By Homer Saint-GAuDENS 
Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


[At the recent dinner at the Harvard-Yale-Princeton Club given by the Associated Artists of Pitts- 
burgh in honor of the Jury of Selection and Award—Edward Hopper, Ross Moffett, and Francis Speight 
—for the twenty-third annual exhibition now current at the Carnegie Institute, Mr. Saint-Gaudens 
developed the distinction between the painting of today and of yesterday, pointing out the movement 


in modern art as an outgrowth of a new age. ] 


More than 
thirty years ago 
my father was 
wont to remark 
concerning art 
that “‘It does not 
matter what you 
do. It is the way 
a thing is done 
that makes the 
difference.’ In 
“the way a thing 
is done’’ he re- 
ferred both to the technical skill and 
the imaginative insight of the artist. 
This piece of advice is even more true 
with regard to art today than it was 
when it came from my father’s mouth. 
In fact the advice very much concerns 
that phase of contemporary effort which 
divides old painting from new. 

In former days, when the public, 
through lack of automobiles, photo- 
gtaphs, and the news reels in the 
movies, was unacquainted with what 
was going on beyond its local horizon, 
one of the many important functions of 
art was to present a detailed transcrip- 
tion of the literal outward aspect of 
various and sundry places, things, 
beings, and incidents. 

This function just before the War 
began to be adequately cared for through 
the mediums I have already mentioned. 
Therefore since absolute reproduction 
of an object had become a common- 
place, the restless emotionalism of the 
artist all unconsciously sought new 
fields of endeavor. 

The very intellectual and imaginative 
interest of our highly tuned, nervously 


educated social order presented the 
answer. It was first, that artists should 
concern themselves more extensively 
with another function of art, the func- 
tion which had to do with pure design 
in form and color, such design as is 
applied to chintz curtains or a good 
rug; and second, that in addition to 
this the artists should arouse the pub- 
lic’s interest by stressing in painting 
what the artists thought of the objects 
before them. Of course, hitherto 
““thought’”’ on the part of an artist was 
the last thing expected in the literal 
interpretation of the word. The 
artist held up the mirror but did not 
analyze. Now, however, to everyone's 
bewilderment thought became the order 
of the day. The artists’ thought might 
be serious or placid. It might be loud- 
mouthed or gracious, genuine or ficti- 
tious, or merely inconsequential. It 
might be hysterical, or jocose, or 
satirical. But at any cost the artist 
was asked to emphasize these reflec- 
tions rather than his technical ability 
to reproduce an object, or his pro- 
ficiency in handling, let us say, the 
effect of light. 

Naturally, then, the artists’ desire to 
develop ‘‘thoughts’’ caused many fine 
craftsmen who had previously been 
placed in high esteem to fall by the 


‘wayside and many young adventurers— 


some honestly brilliant, others pure 
charlatans—to step from obscurity into 
the limelight. Moreover, again and 
again, a horde of pupils and imitators, 
forgetting even that it was the 
‘thought’ that was important under 
the new régime, copied only the in- 
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creasingly halting medium to produce 
that which after all proved to be not 
the meat of the question, but its hollow 
and poorly constructed shell. 

I am here tonight not as a painter—I 
wish I were one—but as a man virtually 
born in a studio and the keeper of an 
organization which concerns itself with 
the needs and output of painters, seek- 
ing to correlate them with the needs 
and wishes of the public. So, as such, 
and in the hope that you have been 
made good-natured enough by food to 
accept unsolicited advice, I am about 
to say a word for better or for worse 
as to my own personal idea of what you 
should do about all this coil. 

I believe that for the last decade 
artists have leaned far too heavily on 
their attempt to emphasize to the pub- 
lic the cleverness of their miscellaneous 
““thoughts’’—that is to say, their new 
deductive qualities as contrasted with 
their old intuitive sensitiveness. As a 
result the artists have lost a large 
portion of their power of technique. 

‘“Thoughts”’ are not enough. When 


the public turns to art it wishes to gaze 
a not only an emotionally enticing 
J 


object, and in the case of the modernists 
an intellectually stimulating object, but 
also on a well-made object. The very 
first thing we museum directors learn 
is to have an intimate acquaintance 
with ‘‘Please don’t touch’’ signs; for 
the public loves to fondle, not only 
bronze which is meant to, be handled, 
but paintings which are only meant to 
be seen. 

The public, in a word, has shown 
once more its old demand for the in- 
clusion of technique. The public in- 
sists on both the requirements that my 
father had in mind in his philosophy. 

Therefore, while still clinging to the 
principle that if your output is to be 
really worth while, it may have back of 
it ‘‘thought,”’ although, I repeat, that 
is not the primary function of art, re- 
member that if the public is to under- 
stand that ‘‘thought,”’ the output must 
be expressed with technique. 

Now, by all this I do not mean that 


you try this leader’s style, or that 
master’s eccentricity. Nor should you 
fret about whether you are advanced or 
academic. When I was a youngster I 
took so many courses in English litera- 
ture at Harvard and learned so much 
from “‘Hill’s Rhetoric,’’ about ‘‘clear- 
ness, force, and emphasis,”’ and “‘unity, 
mass, and coherence,’ that for ten 
years after I was graduated I was so 
mentally muscle-bound that I could not 
write a comprehensible paragraph. Be 
warned. Prize your individuality. But 
also prize your technical skill, and never 
be discouraged. If something has gone 
awry with your mechanical or emotional 
intuitive faculties, consider the busi- 
ness men, a few of whom have ad- 
mitted to me rather plaintively of late 
that they have been wondering if their 
erstwhile calm deductiveness has not 
got a touch of clay feet. Only hold in 
your mind one short lesson contained 
in the remark of Ingres, inscribed on the 
pedestal beneath his bust at the en- 
trance to the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
Paris, which telis us that drawing is 
the base of art. But all the time re- 
member that while drawing is the base 
of art, it is not the art itself. 

Therefore, as a layman speaking to 
artists, I say to you 898 and then con- 
tinue to draw. Draw as Sargent did on 
any and all occasions, and as I remem- 
ber seeing him do, in idle moments on 
the backs of envelopes. 

Then, knowing your technique, put 
it to work, go on a rampage for your 
enthusiasms, and let no one stop you. 


THE VALUE OF HISTORY IN SCHOOLS 


Without history no one would know anything 
about his father or ancestors; no one could know 
his own rights or those of another or how to main- 
tain them; no one would know how his ancestors 
came to the country he inhabits; no one’s posses- 
sions would be certain or valid. 

—Juan Luts Vives (1492-1540) 


Reflect how much more delightful to an un- 
debauched mind is the task of making improve- 
ments on the earth than all the vain ier which 
can be acquired from ravaging it by conquest. 

—Gerorce WasHINGTON 
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QUERCIA’S TOMB TO ILARIA 


LARIA DEL CarreTTo. Who was she? 

What are her claims to fame? Truth 
to tell, there is very little to know and 
less to cause her to be remembered. 
Only this much do we find: she was a 
Tuscan maiden of noble birth, daughter 
of Charles, marquis of Carretto; she 
was once the grand lady of Lucca as the 
wife of Paolo Guinigi, lord and defender 
of the city; in celebration of her mar- 
riage political prisoners were set at 
liberty and exiles were pardoned; she 
was a very young bride, delicately and 
ethereally beautiful; she was the second 
of Guinigi’s four loves; she knew the 
blue skies and the hill citadels of her 
medieval Italy for all too short a _— 
giving her life for her new-born child. 
Upon these bare and unconnected de- 
tails the history book closes forever, 
refusing to offer up one more revealing 
fact. Surely these plain remnants, 
unillumined by any heroine glamour, do 
not make one Sanaa after five 
hundred years! Yet every student of 
art history knows the fair Ilaria. 

Ilaria’s immortality was not of her 


own making. It was artist given. At 
her death (1405) the grieved Paolo 
commissioned the young Sienese sculp- 
tor, Giacomo della Quercia, just com- 
ing into his artistic own, to perpetuate 
the memory of his gentle wife in marble 
in the form of a tomb-monument. The 
result was one of the masterpieces of the 
ages, one of the finest examples of 
beautiful sentiment in all sculpture. 

Giacomo, often called Jacopo, della 
Quercia (1374-1438) was a child of the 
late Middle Ages and the early Renais- 
sance—a contemporary of Donatello and 
Ghiberti. As his great painter-neigh- 
bor, Perugino, was some years later to 
derive his name from his birthplace, so 
Giacomo, legally the son of Piero di 
Filippo, chose to be called Quercia after 
Quercia Grossa, a castle near the walls 
of his native Siena. 

It is interesting to follow how closely 
the lives of Ghiberti and Quercia paral- 
lel each other. Each was the son of a 
goldsmith and was in his youth appren- 
ticed to the craft. Early in their careers 
they tried out in the same great com- 
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petition in Florence for the honor of 
executing the bronze doors of the 
baptistry of St. John the Baptist. It 
will be recalled that Ghiberti and 
Brunelleschi submitted trial plates 
of equal excellence, while those of 
Quercia were judged second in merit. 
To be second in such a company of 
masters was high triumph. How emi- 
nently Quercia later justified this dis- 
tinction is shown in the fact that he is 
considered to be the best Italian sculp- 
tor of the fifteenth century outside 
Florence and is frequently mentioned 
as the precursor of Michelangelo. 

Probably his piece of first importance 
is his Fonte Gaja in the city square of 
Siena, which ranks among the model 
fountains of the world. Next comes the 
famous sepulchral monument of Ilaria 
del Carretto in Lucca, a good cast of 
which can be studied in the Hall of 
Architecture of the Carnegie Institute. 
The effigy of the Lady Ilaria surmounts 
her sarcophagus—a superb portrayal 
of the quality of noble repose. L. J. 
Freeman in his ‘Italian Sculpture of the 
Renaissance”’ says: 

‘The figure is one of the most beauti- 
ful in all sepulchral art. There is 
no detail, from fallen eyelids to motion- 
less feet, that does not contribute to the 
impression of a perfect repose which is 
neither the rigidity of death nor the 
relaxation of sleep, but perfect sepul- 
chral arrest. A round headdress, bound 
with sprays of conventionalized roses, 
makes with the plaited hair a frame 
for a face whose contours of brow and 
cheek and chin are most lovely, and 
which lifts itself above the curved col- 
lar, covering the long throat as might a 
flower from its sheathing calyx. The 
repose of the figure, the simplicity of the 
drapery, the sweet delicacy of the fea- 
tures, fill one’s sense with much tran- 
quil pleasure and suggest a possible and 
poetic type of creature.” 

So removed from all suggestion of 
death is the figure that Llaria’s lord, on 
first viewing it, must have felt as Romeo 
did as he gazed upon the pallid form 
of Juliet lying on ae tomb: 


O my love! my wife! 
Death that hath suck’d the honey of thy breath, 
Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty: 
Thou art not conquer’d; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks, 
And death's pale flag is not advanced there. 

In powerful contrast to the peace and 
calm of the effigy is the upturned, alert 
face of Ilaria’s dog, symbol of fidelity, 
at her feet, and the vivid animation of 
the putti—'‘vanguard of the cherubic 
host of Renaissance art’’—in the frieze 
of the base. They are so full of life and 
their expressions so jocund that one 
feels that Quercia must have interrupted 
a lively street game to gain his roguish 
models. Originally at one end of the 
tomb was the cross, the only religious 
note, and at the other the arms of the 
Carretto family. When the tomb was 
first completed it was placed in the 
south transept of the ieane of San 
Martino in Lucca, where vandals tried 
to destroy it in 1429 during the expul- 
sion of Guinigi from the city. The 
effigy and the two sides survived but it 
was not until 1890 that the three sec- 
tions were restored together. It now 
stands in the north transept of the 
old cathedral. 

In studying this exquisite monument 
we are reminded of another—a modern 
one which is strikingly similar in 
point of sympathy and in effect. It, too, 
is in Italy, although it is the work of 
an American. Frank Duveneck’s be- 
loved wife died in 1888 in Florence, 
where they lived in a villa overlooking 
the city, just two years after their 
marriage. She was buried in the Eng- 
lish cemetery there, and Duveneck re- 
turned to Cincinnati to spend three full 
years in executing her tomb in bronze. 
Both figures are so like in plan, so young 
and: so tenderly conceived, that one 
seems certainly the artistic echo of the 
other. The Duveneck tomb, the work 
of a man who was primarily a painter, 
is esteemed so highly in American 
sculpture that the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston has a copy in marble 
and the Metropolitan has a bronze cast. 
The original plaster model is in the 
Cincinnati Art Museum. 
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SN 
“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


Reviews of Rudolf Besier’s ‘‘The Virgin Goddess” 
and Henri Becque’s ‘‘The Vultures’ 


By Harotp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


It would be diffi- 
cult to find a 
trace of Rudolf 
Besier’s delight- 
ful and popular 
play, ““The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole 
Street,’’ or of his 
equally delight- 
ful—at least so it 
seems in memory 
—comedy *‘Don”’ 
in his first play, 
“The Virgin Goddess,’ which the De- 
partment of Drama offered us last 
month. 

This play was first performed in 1906 
in England during that memorable ten- 
ancy of the old Adelphi Theater by 
Oscar Asche and Otho Stuart, who gal- 
lantly planned to give the British pub- 
lic a season of poetic drama. It received 
the kind of welcome that the public— 
British or otherwise—nine times out of 
ten accords to poetic drama. The recent 
ne at the Little Theater was the 

rst in America. The author very 
generously allowed the Department to 
perform the play without royalty. 

Mr. Besier’s tragedy is modeled, 
though not strictly, on the Attic drama. 
The action is continuous, the two mur- 
ders take place off stage, a chorus com- 
ments and moralizes on the events. 
With the exception of the choral lyrics, 
it is written in blank verse—good, 
workmanlike blank verse, which is 
often handsome and sonorous, and 
nearly always speakable and dramatic. 
It is derivative, of course. What verse 
of a young man in his twenties is not? 
Shakespeare, Swinburne, and Gilbert 
Murray echo through the pages, but 


the pages are none the worse for that. 
I should be surprised to find that Mr. 
Besier took his réle of poet very 
seriously. There is a note of his to the 
= edition of ‘“The Virgin God- 

ess’’ which requests it to be judged 
“as an acting play, not as a literary 
tour de force.”’ As far as I know, Mr. 
Besier never attempted the poetic 
medium again. 

The plot is original, though it bears 
a general resemblance to the plots of 
Euripides. The city of Artis is besieged. 
The king, Cresphontes, is more con- 
cerned with praying to the goddess 
Artemis than with leading his warriors 
to victory. The people, and with them 
Queen Althea, murmur. Hephaestion, 
the king’s exiled brother, also a votary 
of the virgin goddess, breaks through 
the enemy lines and arrives in the city 
to find Cresphontes about to conclude a 
disgraceful peace with the besiegers. 
He is persuaded by Althea, whom he 
has always loved, to save the city by 
killing the cowardly king and taking 
over the rule himself. After the murder 
it dawns on Hephaestion that it was not 
so much patriotism and devotion to the 
goddess as love for the queen that drove 
him to the deed. Althea, who returns 
his love, already knows it. A priestess 
of Artemis, inspired by the goddess, 
announces that the city must perish 
before sunset unless Hephaestion atone 
for his deed by sacrificing the queen. 
He refuses in spite of the clamor of the 

ople, until Althea herself persuades 

im— 

Oh, this, beloved, 
This is the final glory of my death: 
That ere the years and memory and the world 


Had cooled the burning beauty of our love, 
We should go straight apart for evermore. 
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SCENE FROM ‘‘THE VIRGIN GODDESS’’—STUDENT PLAYERS 


The students, under the direction of 
Chester Wallace, gave on the whole a 
well-balanced performance. Althea was 
charming in the tenderer passages, 
though she gave little hint of the scorn- 
ful queen in the earlier part of the play. 
Hephaestion made a heroic figure in 
his leopard skin but his speech was 
often monotonous and blurred. The 
actresses who played the king’s blind 
mother Cleito and the priestess of 
Artemis gave good performances. The 
setting—which the audience greeted 
with a “‘hand’’—seemed unsuitable as 
a background for tragedy. The gay 
little Doric temple, complete from 
stylobate to acroterium, looked too 
like a Beaux Arts problem in arche- 
ology. The costumes also seemed too 
brilliant for the tragic mood. 

The latter part of the month brought 
us a translation of Henri Becque’s 
““Les Corbeaux."’ This bitter and savage 
ext which James Huneker calls ‘‘the 

ible of the dramatic realists,’’ created 
as much interest as anything at the 
Little Theater this season. 

Becque is one of those writers to 
whom all the handbooks and histories 
of literature pay so much attention, 
and whose plays no professional pro- 
ducer seems willing to touch. ‘The 
Vultures” is certainly a gloomy play, 


but many more gloomy plays— 
‘““Mourning Becomes Electra,” for in- 
stance—have had long runs and made 
money. Last month there was no doubt 
of the deep impression it made, although 
the performance was only respectable 
and the translation bad. 

At the time of the first production, 
although sponsored by the august 
Comédie Francaise, ““The Vultures’’ 
roused a storm of abuse which is dif_i- 
cult to understand now. It departs 
radically from the pattern of the ‘‘well- 
made’’ play which was in vogue at the 
time, but the uncompromising fidelity 
of the characters to life takes nothing 
away from its theatrical effectiveness. 
Moliére and Life were, according to 
Augustin Filon, the only inspiration of 
Becque’s work. Perhaps the bitter and 
disillusioned character of the author 
colors the piece too strongly; perhaps 
the audience requires more sympathetic 
personages. It is true that, with the 
exception of the second daughter Marie, 
most of the people in the play are 
simpletons or rogues. But how richly 
diversified they are, especially the rogues. 

The plot of *“The Vultures’’ concerns 
the misfortunes of the Vigneron family 
when the father dies suddenly, leaving 
his financial affairs in some confusion, 
and the “‘vultures’’ begin to descend on 
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the widow and children. Vigneron’s 

rmer, his lawyer, his architect, and 
the tradesmen swoop down on the un- 
fortunate family. Finally, when there 
seems nothing to look forward to ex- 
cept absolute destitution, Marie sacri- 
fices herself and agrees to marry old 
Teissier, the partner. The curtain falls 
on Teissier, the archvulture, patting 
her unwilling hand and saying: ‘‘My 
child, you have been surrounded by 
rascals ever since the death of your 
father.”” 

“The Vultures’’ was directed by a 
graduate student, John Ford Sollers. 
It was a very creditable piece of work. 
The first act, which shows the Vigneron 
family indulging in an orgy of family 
affection in their prosperous days, was 

rhaps a little too slow as to tempo. 
fr lac ed the gayety which was neces- 
sary to make it a contrast to the sub- 
sequent acts. The later acts were finely 
projected. 

The acting, with the exception of the 
performance of the part of Teissier, 
which was one of the Soe performances 
I have seen on this stage, was fair. 
There is a good deal more character and 
individuality in some of the personages 
than the actors and actresses who played 
them seemed to suspect. Some of the 
failure to perceive this personal quality 
is due to the translation, a very strange 
mixture of stilted English and col- 
loquialisms that would hardly have 
been possible in 1882, and accorded ill 
with the period costumes worn. The 
Vigneron daughters were always ad- 
dressed as ‘‘Miss’’—surely a very 
unusual form of address in the society 
to which they were supposed to belong! 
Sometimes the sense of the original was 
entirely changed. ‘‘Mon fils s’est en- 
gage’’ (My son has enlisted) became 
strangely ‘‘My son is engaged.’’ 
Becque’s critics all praise the natural- 
ness of his dialogue. The dialogue of 
“The Vultures’ in this translation was 
not natural or even possible. It was 
amazing that the stark power of the 
play itself was perceptible through the 
disfiguring veil of the English version. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FROM 
GRAND OPERA 


A the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 

me? about 15 per cent of the 
undergraduate women earn part or all 
of their educational expenses. 

In an effort to help these ambitious 
students, the Womens Scholarshi 
Organization, a group representing all 
activities at Carnegie, is sponsoring a 

rformance of ‘‘Rigoletto,”’ to be given 
by the International Opera Company at 
Syria Mosque on Saturday evening, 
February 25. In order that the scholar- 
ship fund may receive the benefit, it is 
necessary that tickets be purchased at 
the Hotel Schenley or at Tech. 


SURPLUS WEALTH 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE IN THE CITY OF 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

DOLLARS 
Bequests to the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology should be phrased: 
I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


DOLLARS 


And bequests of books or money to 
the Carnegie Library should be phrased: 


I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


DOLLARS 


The Krenn Institute stands in im- 


mediate need of a further addition of 
$3,000,000 to its endowment funds. 
The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 
—but very steadily—building up the 
$4,000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 
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THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 


RECOGNITION OF RUSSIA 


TT American people have always 
cherished a deep sympathy with the 
Russian people in their aspiration for 
the development of a government which 
will secure to them the protection of 
life, liberty, and property; which will 
respect the governments established by 
the civilized people of other nations; 
and which will observe those principles 
of peace, friendship, and integrity of 
contract which are so highly obligatory 
in all international relations. 

The present government of Russia 
does not yet seem to have established 
itself upon these essential sanctions. 
If and when it does give the requisite 
ween of such a foundation based on 

uman rights, the American people 
would be so eager to initiate reciprocal 
relations with the Russian people that 
they would very quickly prevail on the 
Washington Government to declare its 
formal recognition. In the meantime, 
our people are clearly in favor of social 
and commercial intercourse with the 
people of Russia to the fullest possible 
extent. 


PITTSBURGH'S NEWSPAPERS 


ROM time to time the criticism is 

heard—generally from that irre- 
sponsible individual who is popularly 
known as ‘the man in the street’’— 
that the people of Pittsburgh are suf- 
fering a certain handicap because of the 
lack of a Pittsburgh-owned newspaper. 


The specification which goes with this 
censure is that the controlling owner- 
ship of our three daily newspapers is 
held by men, or by groups of men, who 
are not residents of this city. We do 
not think that this criticism is sound, 
fair, or just. The test of the matter 
should be whether these newspapers 
are devoted to the interests of Pitts- 
burgh, and no man who is familiar with 
the situation can question their loyalty 
and their representative character as 
Pittsburgh institutions. The enormous 
capital which makes these publications 
possible may be provided from metro- 

olitan sources, but the energy and 
ces of each of the three enterprises 
are furnished from top to bottom, with 
but a few exceptions, by Pittsburgh 
men. These conditions make it possi- 
ble for the people of Pittsburgh to read 
the news ia world twice each day 
with the essential fullness of the great- 
est newspapers of America. In this re- 
spect we have the word of a former 
owner that these papers are far better 
than they were in the days of their 
local control. 

In dealing with the local interests of 
this community, our three newspapers 
are never found lacking in their atten- 
tion. If utility rates are too high, if 
transportation conditions are unfair, of 
if the integrity of public administra- 
tion is corrupted, the three newspapers 
are quick to print the facts so that 
public opinion may be intelligently 
organized to secure a proper adjustment 
of each situation. In all those things 
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which affect the social life and welfare 
of the community, its need for active 
benevolence, and the interpretation of 
its intellectual and cultural life, the 
columns of these great journals are 
thrown open and filled from day to day 
with the widest generosity in reflect- 
ing the activities, the responsibilities, 
and the aspirations of our people. 

It sometimes happens that we find 
fault—and sometimes indignant and 
even violent fault—with this or that 
detail of newspaper policy, and in all 
such cases constructive criticism is 
proper and helpful; but when objection 
is made that these journals are not 
Pittsburgh institutions simply because 
their capital investment comes from 
outside sources, we are taking a pro- 
vincial attitude which is narrow, il- 
logical, and entirely beside the funda- 
mental question. 


PLEASE STOP CROWDING, SISTERS! 


I |? would be termed a monster among 
men who would say that the 
women of today are throwing the eco- 


nomical equilibrium of the nation out 
of balance; yet many kind-hearted 
monsters are saying that, and are look- 
ing men the situation with growing 
apprehension and alarm. 

Before the World War, women’s work 
was limited in the main to certain 
fixed channels—department stores, 
teaching, libraries, household duties— 
but when the bugle called our men into 
the army, the women of necessity took 
their places and still hold them! They 
came by the thousands into railroad 
and industrial offices; indeed they 
worked in machine shops and kept the 
tracks in repair. When the armies came 
home, there was a partial readjustment 
of the matter. The heavy work was 
taken over again by the men, and many 
of the women relinquished their tasks 
in other fields to their brothers, lovers, 
or husbands. 

But this was only for a time; and 
now the women are pushing the men 
out of the whole range of white-collar 


jobs. They have almost entirely usurped 
the stenographic and typewriting oc- 
cupations; they are going with more 
and more frequency into the tellers’ 
cages in the banks; they have taken over 
the work of cashiers and bookkeepers in 
hotels and apartment houses; they are 
beginning to operate the quotation 
boards in the brokers’ offices; the tele- 
phone exchanges are their exclusive 
privilege. 

A fair division of all this vast field 
of useful service between the men and 
the women would be a good thing for 
the country; but it is not a good thing 
for the country to have the women 
take it all. One reason for giving the 
women a preference, which is fast 
growing into a monopoly, is the fact 
that they work for less money than is 
required for a man when he is the head 
of a family. But the tragedy of this 
is that the man has no work at all— 
the women have crowded him out of his 
birthright. 

Is it not high time for a reactionary 
movement? If the old rule is restored 
that a woman at marriage shall return 
to the home and there assume the high 
and natural duties of womanhood, the 
situation would be greatly improved. 
But beyond this, is it not an act of eco- 
nomic justice to return these places of 
employment to the men—half of them, 
at con. making it a fifty-fifty proposi- 
tion? 

The social danger of hiring women 
exclusively for these many fields of 
work is not a menace of the future. It 
is here now. The doors of a decent 
livelihood are already closed on the 
young men of this country. We ask 
that they be reopened, that the wages 
be increased, and that young men who 
would marry and become the fathers of 
our American families be permitted to 
do so. 

Let us start in this act of justice by 
an immediate reversal of the present 
practice, filling all future replacements 
on a basis of 75 per cent of men and 25 

r cent of women until a fair balance 
pes the sexes has been established. 
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FREE LECTURES 


TEcH 


Marcu 6, 7, and 8—‘‘Age-Hardening,’’ ‘‘Cast- 
ing Problems,’ and ‘“‘Corrosion as a 
Problem in Electrochemistry,’’ by G. 
Masing, of Siemens Werke, Berlin. 8:30 
p.M. in Carnegie Union, Administration 
Building. 


LIBRARY 
Ocroser To May 
Story-telling for children of all ages. 
Every Saturday from 3 to 4 p.m. in Boys 
and Girls Division, Central Library. Also 
at appointed hours in the various Li- 
brary branches. 


MuseuM 


Lecture Hai 
FEBRUARY 
23—‘‘Alligators and Crocodiles," by M 
Graham Netting, curator of Herpetology 
Carnegie Museum. 8:15 p.m. 
26—'*Finland—Land of a Thousand Lakes,’’ by 
John George Bucher, traveler. 2:15 p.m. 


> 


Marcu 
9—**The Pamirs and Samarkand—the Land of 
Tamerlane,’’ by Andrey Avinoff, director 
of the Carnegie Museum. 8:15 p.m. 


SaTuRDAY AFTERNOON JUVENILE ProGRAMS 


NoveEMBER TO APRIL 
Specially selected motion pictures for 
children on nature, science, and travel. 
2:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 


Mr. BipweE.L.’s LENTEN PRoGRAMS 
Music Hatt 8:15 p.m. 
Marcu 
4— ‘What Is Program Music?"’ 
11—‘‘Early Attempts at Painting in Music." 
18—'"‘Beethoven and Program Music.”’ 
25—‘‘Romantic Composers.”’ 
APRIL 
1—'‘The Melodic Genius of Bach.”’ 
8—‘‘The Lyric Style of Brahms."’ 


A GOOD NAME 


Have regard to thy name; for that shall con- 
tinue with thee above a thousand great treasures 
of gold. 


—EccLesiasTIcus, IN THE APOCRYPHA 


THE FRUITS OF EVIL 
It is the curse of an evil deed that it must go on 
continuously producing nothing but evil. 
—ScHILLER 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Samuet Harpen Cuurcn, President 





Gerorce F. Suegrs, Auditor 

J. C. Jerrrizs, Assistant Auditor 
Wiriram A. Morten, Assistant Treasurer 
Minnie C. Rann, President's Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Homer Saint-Gaupens, Director 

Epwarp Durr Batken, Acting Assistant Director 
Joun O'Connor Jr., Business Manager 
GuttcaumeE Lerote, European Representative 
Anne K. Strotzensacn, Secretary 

Marcaret M. Lzzr, Director of Educational Work 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 

Anprey Avinorr, Director 

Stantey T. Brooxs, Curator of Recent Inverte- 
brates 

Artuur W. Henn, Curator of Ichthyology 

O. E. Jenninos, Curator of Botany and Director 
of Public Education 

Huco Kautz, Curator of Entomology 

M. GranaM Nettinc, Curator of Herpetology 

O. A. Pererson, Curator of Fossil Mammals 

Sypney Prentice, Draughtsman 

R. H. Sanrens, Chief Preparator in Zoology 

W. E. Ciype Topp, Curator of Ornithology 

I. P. Totmacuorr, Curator of Invertebrate Paleon- 
tology 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 
Marsnatt Browett, Organist and Director of 
Music 
Roy B. Amsrosze, Manager 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
Ratpnx Munn, Director 
ADALINE BernstEIn, Head of Order Department 
Wa ter I. Buttock, Adult Lending Department 
Mary E. Foster, Schools Department 
Exttwoop H. McCiexianp, Technology Librarian 
Ruts D. McCottoucu, Catalogue Department 
Cuarves W. Mason, Readers Counselor 
Artuur D.Scorr, Printing and Binding Department 
Exva S. Smitn, Boys and Girls Department 
Irene Stewart, Reference Librarian 
Martna V. Wirts, Executive Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS & GROUNDS 
Roy B. Amsrosge, Manager 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Tuomas S. Baxer, President 

Artuor C. Jewett, Director, College of Industries 

Wesster N. Jones, Director, College of Engi- 
neering 

GLenpinninc Kezsie, Chairman of Faculty, 
College of Fine Arts 

Cuarzes Wartxins, Chairman of Faculty, Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College 

R. M. Iria, Director, Division of General Studies 

Aan Bricut, Registrar 

Rate Munn, Director, Carnegie Library School 

Frances H. Kexry, Associate Director 
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COMMITTEES} 
1933 


MUSEUM COMMITTEE 


Georce H. Crapp, Chairman 
Marcus AARON James H. Locknart 
‘Taytor ALLDERDICE James R. MacraRLaNe 
F. R. Cocsweiy M. J. Mutpowney 
C. B. ConNELLEY Auoustus K. OLiver 
Frank J. LaNAHAN Joun B. Sempte 
Georce E. Suaw 


FINE ARTS COMMITTEE 


Georce E. Suaw, Chairman 
TayLtor ALLDERDICE 
W. S. ArBUTHNOT 
Grorce H. Capp 
Witt1am Frew 


Apert C. LEHMAN 
James H. Lockuart 
R. B. MeLtton 
Joun L. Porter 

A. Bryan WALL 
Witi1am Watson SmitH 


Howarp HEInz 


COMMITTEE ON INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Joun L. Porter, Chairman 
F. R. CoGswey Cuarues H. Kine 
Witt1aM Frew 
Joun S. Herron 
*J. C. Hosss 
Roy A. Hunt 


*F. B. Jewett 


Frank J. LanaHaNn 
James R. MacraRLaNe 
*Rosweii MILLER 
Wii S. Moorneap 
Aucustus K. OLIver 
*Cuares E. Witson 
(*Special Members) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W. Y. Enouisu, Chairman 


- Freperic Byers M. J. Mutpowney 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. Me ton, Chairman 
Howarp Heinz Roy A. Hunt 
Joun S. Herron Joun L. Porter 


- Aucustus K. OLIver 


PENSION COMMITTEE 


W. S. Arsutunot, Chairman 
CuarLes ANDERSON 
C.D; ARMSTRONG 


R. A. Franks . 
Harry A. LitTLe 


MUSIC HALL COMMITTEE 


Taytor ALLpERDICE, Chairman 
W. S. ArBuTHNOT 
Gerorce W. Crawrorp 


WiLu1aAM Frew 
Aucustus K. OLIver 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
COMMITTEES+ 


1933 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Marcus Aaron, Chairman 
Ropert GARLAND Harry A. LitTLe 


Cuartes H. King WitiraM S. MoorHeaD 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS 
AND GROUNDS 


Joun S. Herron, Chairman 
CuarLes ANDERSON J. Freperic Byers 
Artuur E. Braun C. B. ConNELLEY 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. Metton, Chairman 
Witu1aM Watson Smita Roy A. Hunt 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W. Y. Enouisn, Chairman 


J. Freperic Byers M. J. Mutpowney 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


S. H. Caurcn 
Joun L. Porter 
A. W. MELLON 


Georce H. Crapp 
Georce E. Snaw 
W. S. ArBuTHNOT 
Taytor ALLDERDICE 
Marcus AARON 
Joun S. Herron 


Rosert GARLAND 
Roy A. Hunt 


*The President, S$. H. Cuurcn, is ex-officio a member of all Committees. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the Charters the same Trustees serve both 
the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) are also 
Trustees of the Carnegie Library. 


SaMuEL Harpen Cuurcn, President 
Joun L. Porter, Vice President 
Aucustus K. Otiver, Secretary 

Roy A. Hunt, Treasurer 


*Marcus AARON 
University of Pittsburgh. President Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. Museum, Library, 
Advisory. 
Taytor ALLDERDICE 
Lehigh. Manager Carnegie Hero Fund Commis- 
sion. Board of Public Education. Art, Music 
Hall, Advisory. 
*CuarLes ANDERSON 
City Father. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 
Witson S. ARBUTHNOT 
Princeton. President Arbuthnot-Stephenson Com- 
pany. Trustee of Princeton. Art, Pension, Music 
Hall, Advisory. 
Cuares D. ARMSTRONG 
President Armstrong Cork Company. Pension. 
*Artuur E. Braun 
President Farmers Deposit National Bank. Build- 
ings and Grounds. 
*]. Freperic Byers 
Yale. Chairman A. M. Byers Company. Build- 
ings and Grounds, Auditing. 
*S. H. Caurcu 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad—Western Com- 
panies, Blaw-Knox Company. Trustee Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 
Gerorce H. Crapp 
University of Pittsburgh. President Board of 
Trustees University of Pittsburgh. Museum, 
Art, Advisory. 
Freperick R. CoGswE.i 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director Traffic 
Promotion Pittsburgh Railways Company. Mu- 
seum, Tech. 
*Ciirrorp B. ConNELLEY 
University of Pittsburgh. City Father. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Marine Manufacturing Supply 
Company. Museum, Buildings and Grounds. 
*Grorce W. CrawrorD 
Chairman Columbia Gas and Electric Corporation. 
Music Hall. 
*W. Y. Encusx 
City Father. Auditing. 
Rosert A. Franks 
Vice President and Treasurer Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. Pension. 
WiLt1aM Frew 
Yale. Moore, Leonard and Lynch. Art, Tech, 
Music Hail. 
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*Ropert GARLAND 
City Father. Father of Daylight Saving. Presi- 
dent and Treasurer Garland Manufacturing 
Company. Library. 
Howarp Heinz 
Yale. President The H. J. Heinz Company. 
Chez le cinquant-sept de choses diverses. Director 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Art, Finance. 
*Jonn S. Herron 
President of all the other Patres Conscripti. Tech, 
Finance, Buildings and Grounds, Advisory. 
*Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President Aluminum Company of America. 
Tech, Finance, Advisory. 
*Cuarzes H. Kine 
Pennsylvania. Mayor of Pittsburgh. Tech, Li- 
brary. 
*Frank J. LanaHAN 
President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company. 
Friend of Tech athletics. Tech, Museum. 
Avpert C. LEHMAN 
Harvard. President Blaw-Knox Company. Art. 
*Harry A. LitTLe 
City Father. President Little Transfer and Stor- 
age Company. Pension, Library. 
James H. Locxnart 
Princeton. Vice President Lockhart Iron and 


Steel Company. Art, Museum. 
James R. MacraRLANE 


Princeton. Judge Court of Common Pleas. Mu- 
seum, Tech. 


*AnpDREW W. MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. Ambassador to Great 


Britain. Pittsburgh's first citizen. Advisory, 
Finance. 
Ricnarp Beatry MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. President Mellon 
National Bank. Director Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. Art. 
*WitiiaM S. MoorHeap 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library. 
*M. J. MuLDowNEY 
City Father. Museum, Auditing. 
Aucustus K. OLiver 
Yale. President Board of Trustees Shadyside 
Academy. Tech, Museum, Music Hall, Advisory. 
Joun L. Porter 
Allegheny. Chairman Union Storage Company. 
Tech, Art, Finance, Advisory. 
Joun B. Sempie 
Lehigh. Museum. 
Georce E. Suaw 
Michigan. Reed, Smith, Shaw and McClay. 
Art, Museum, Music Hall, Advisory. 
*Witit1aM Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan, Scott and Gordon. 
Art, Finance. 
A. Bryan WaLL 
Artist. Art. 
WituraM P. Wirnerow 
Yale. President Spencer Manufacturing Company. 
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